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Preface 



The New Hope Demonstration provides a wealth of information on an issue high on the 
domestic policy agenda: how to improve the well-being of people who are poor. New Hope pur- 
sued a straightforward idea: People who work full time should not be living in poverty. Thus, the 
program supplemented earnings, subsidized child care (if needed), and guaranteed affordable 
health insurance. If participants could not find full-time regular employment , the program offered 
them access to wage-paying “community service jobs” — short-term subsidized jobs in nonprofit 
agencies, designed as stepping stones to regular employment. This mix of work-conditioned in- 
centives and services marks New Hope as an unusually ambitious attempt to address the em- 
ployment and poverty of low-income people. 

A community-based organization, the New Hope Project, Inc., operated the New Hope 
program in two low-income areas in Milwaukee. Designed as a demonstration project. New 
Hope began operating in 1994, enrolling approximately 1,360 people in the New Hope evalua- 
tion through December 1995. Eligibility was based solely on income and a willingness to work 
full time, so the enrollees included a broad cross-section of the “working poor.” These adults 
were assigned at random to one of two groups: the New Hope program group, who were eligible 
to receive New Hope benefits for three years, and the control group, who differed from the pro- 
gram group only in that they could not receive New Hope benefits. The New Hope evaluation 
team is assessing New Hope’s effects by comparing the outcomes and experiences of these two 
groups over time. 

From the outset, the New Hope Project’s Board and staff committed themselves to a rig- 
orous research agenda, believing that for their project to influence federal and state policies, it 
had to be studied seriously. After a competitive process. New Hope retained MDRC to conduct 
the evaluation. This volume is the second major report on the project, documenting New Hope’s 
effects two years after participants enrolled. A five-year follow-up report will be ready in about 
three years. 

The New Hope evaluation is as ambitious as the program, and it integrates diverse re- 
search methods and data in the team’s effort to understand New Hope’s effects. Notably, the 
evaluation goes beyond a study of New Hope’s economic effects to examine how New Hope 
changed family functioning and the well-being of children. To address -this broad learning 
agenda, the evaluation team represents a collaboration among MDRC staff. New Hope’s Board 
and staff, and prominent university-based scholars who came together under the auspices of the 
MacArthur Foundation Network on Successful Pathways Through Middle Childhood. 

The two-year economic story is best told by distinguishing between two groups that con- 
stituted the New Hope sample: the two-thirds who were not working full time when they enrolled 
and the one-third who were. The interim results show that New Hope increased employment, 
earnings, and income for the program group members who were not working full time at enroll- 
ment, compared with their control group counterparts. The wage-paying community service jobs 
were an important source of these effects. Those who were already working full time when they 
enrolled used the New Hope supports to spend less time working second jobs and overtime, actu- 
ally reducing their income. 
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While New Hope’s economic effects differed for the two groups, the program’s positive 
effects on families and children cut across the whole sample. Perhaps because one group had 
more earnings and income while the other could cut back a little, New Hope participants across 
the program group reported less stress, fewer worries, and better parent-child relations than the 
control group. Further, teachers reported positive effects on the classroom behavior and school 
performance of boys (who had more room for improvement than girls). The boys in the program 
group families also showed higher educational and occupational expectations and less problem 
behavior than the boys in the control group families. 

No single-site study is definitive. Because these results describe a program in Milwaukee 
during 1994-97, all members of the research sample benefited from a favorable labor market. 
Further, if they were eligible for public assistance, they faced increasingly assertive welfare poli- 
cies that emphasized work. However, the fact that the program caused effects over and above the 
threshold created by these circumstances is encouraging and challenges policymakers and practi- 
tioners to test similar interventions in other locales. 

Finally, as the Acknowledgments section of this report suggests, the study represents the 
committed efforts of many people and institutions. We are grateful to all our colleagues in this 
venture — the Board and staff of New Hope, the funders that have so generously supported the 
evaluation, state and local agencies, our fellow researchers, the advisors and reviewers, and the 
residents of Milwaukee who have participated in the program and the study. 

Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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Executive Summary and Policy Implications 



This is the second report from the evaluation of New Hope, an innovative project devel- 
oped and operated in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, that has sought to improve the lives and reduce the 
poverty of low-income workers and their families. New Hope relied on several components and 
services to increase the income, financial security, and access to full-time employment of low- 
income workers in two areas of Milwaukee. In these target areas, all low-income workers (and 
those not employed, but willing to work full time) were eligible to receive New Hope benefits. 
New Hope began operating as a demonstration program in 1994, enrolling volunteers during an 
intake period that lasted through December 1995. 

Reflecting its broad eligibility rules. New Hope served a diverse group of low-income 
people. For example, 37.5 percent were employed at enrollment, and 84.9 percent had been em- 
ployed full time during their adult work life (with the average longest full-time job lasting about 
three years). While 59.8 percent were never married and 18.3 percent were separated, divorced, 
or widowed, 21.8 percent were married. Men made up 28.4 percent of the full sample, and 37T 
percent of the sample were not receiving AFDC, Food Stamps, General Assistance, or Medicaid 
at enrollment. Participants, on average, were 32 years old. 

New Hope offered access to four distinct program components: an earnings supplement 
to raise participants’ income to the poverty level for their household, affordable health insurance, 
child care subsidies, and a full-time job opportunity for those unable to find one. (Part-time jobs 
also were available for those who needed to supplement an existing part-time job.) In return, the 
program required its participants to work full time (at least 30 hours a week) and to docurnent 
their work hours in order to qualify for program benefits. Program representatives (“project 
reps”) would meet frequently with participants to collect their wage stubs, verify their full-time 
employment, and discuss any needs or concerns related to participants’ employment. Thus, the 
project combined a requirement to work full time with the necessary supports and guarantees to 
enable its beneficiaries to meet this requirement. 

New Hope operated outside the existing public assistance system, though it was desipied 
to be replicable as government policy. It was funded by a consortium of local, state, and national 
organizations interested in work-based antipoverty policy, as well as by the State of Wisconsin 
and the federal government. It was designed and operated by a community-based nonprofit or- 
ganization, the New Hope Project, and thus provides insights into the role nongovernmental 
agencies can play in income support. 

One goal of the project was to provide credible information to policymakers on the im- 
plementation, effectiveness, and costs of the New Hope approach. To this end. New Hope con- 
tracted with the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) to conduct an inde- 
pendent evaluation, which began with the start of enrollment. In order to provide a rehable test of 
the difference the program made, 1,357 applicants were randomly assigned in a lottery-like proc- 
ess to either a program group (with access to New Hope services) or a control group (with no ac- 
cess to New Hope services, but able to seek other services). The difference in the two groups’ 
outcomes over time (for example, their differences in employment rates or average earnings) are 
the observed effects or — in the language of evaluations — “impacts” of the program. The 678 
participants (that is, the program group members) and their households were entitled to New 
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Hope s benefits and services for a period of three years, and the last enrolled participants ended 
their spell of New Hope eligibility in December 1998. To determine New Hope’s effectiveness, 
this report compares the experiences of these participants during the first two years of their eligi- 
bility with the experiences of the 679-member control group. 

The previous report presented findings on recruitment, program operations, participation 
patterns, and participant characteristics.' Shorter working papers were prepared to convey early 
impressions from focus groups with participants, to describe the neighborhood context of New 
Hope, and to report on the program’s work opportunity component: community service jobs, or 
CSJs.^ The present report is the first to show how the program changed the experiences and lives 
of New Hope participants during their first two years in it. A subsequent report will cover the last 
year of the program and two further years of follow-up. 

This report addresses important policy questions pertaining to the lives of low-income 
workers and their families, the choices they make in the labor market, and the effects of financial 
and other supports on their material and overall well-being. 

Following a brief summary of the report’s key findings, the Executive Summary intro- 
duces the New Hope Project, its context, and key policy questions. It then presents the report’s 
findings in detail and concludes with policy implications. 



Findings in Brief 

Overall, New Hope increased employment and earnings, leading in turn to increased in- 
come during the first year of follow-up and enabling more low-income workers to earn their way 
out of poverty. New Hope’s effects on employment and income, coupled with its provision of 
health insurance and child care subsidies, set off a chain of beneficial effects for participants’ 
families and their children. On average. New Hope participants were less stressed, had fewer 
worries, and experienced less material hardship (particularly that associated with lack of health 
insurance) than control group members. Participants’ children had better educational outcomes, 
higher occupational and educational expectations, and more social competence; boys also 
showed fewer behavior problems in the classroom. 

Analyses found that New Hope’s effects varied with the employment status of its partici- 
pants at random assignment. On the one hand, those working part time or not at all needed to ei- 
ther find a full-time job or increase their hours of work to qualify for earnings supplements, 
health insurance, and child care subsidies. New Hope project staff assisted them in this process, 
sometimes by offering CSJs when they were needed. On the other hand, those working full time 
(30 hours or more) could take advantage of program benefits immediately, without having to in- 



Thomas Brock, Fred Doolittle, Veronica Fellerath, and Michael Wiseman, Creating New Hope: Implementa- 
tion of a Program to Reduce Poverty and Reform Welfare (New York: MDRC, 1997)! 

^Dudley Benoit, The New Hope Offer: Participants in the New Hope Demonstration Discuss Work, Family, and 
Self-Sufficiency (1996); Michael Wiseman, Who Got New Hope? (1997); and Susan Poglinco, Julian Brash, and 
Robert Granger, An Early Look at Community Service Jobs in the New Hope Demonstration (1998) All were pub- 
lished by MDRC. 





crease their work effort. Indeed, New Hope allowed these participants to make ends meet without 
excessive overtime or simultaneously holding multiple jobs. 

Among those not employed full time at random assignment (about two-thirds of the sam- 
ple), New Hope increased^ both work effort and earnings. Compared to the control group. New 
Hope reduced by half the number who were never employed during the two years of follow-up 
(from 13 percent for the control group to less than 6 percent for New Hope participants). Pro- 
gram group members who were not employed frill time at random assignment worked in 5.5 out 
of 8 quarters (three-month periods covered by the earnings data for this report) compared with 
4.8 quarters for control group members. The program increased average two-year earnings of the 
program group (including those who had no earnings) by $1,389, from $10,509 for the control 
group to $11,898 for the program group. This increase in earnings, boosted by New Hope s 
earnings supplement and the Earned Income Credits (EICs), resulted in a substantial income gam 
of $2,645 over the two-year follow-up period, which made it possible for many of these partici- 
pants to work their way out of poverty. 

CSJs were important in bringing about the employment effect for participants who were 
not employed full time at random assignment. However, it is unlikely that the entire employment 
effect was due to this program component. For that to be the case, one would have to assume that 
no CSJ user would have worked if there had been no CSJs. The data suggest the opposite, be- 
cause most CSJ users transitioned into unsubsidized employment once their eligibility for CSJ 
employment ended, and many CSJ users had both CSJ earnings and earnings from unsubsidized 
employment in the same quarter. 

For the remaining one-third of the sample (those employed full time at random assign- 
ment), there were modest reductions in hours worked and earnings. These participants were less 
likely to work more than 40 hours a week and did not experience net income gains, partly be- 
cause New Hope reduced their receipt of AFDC and Food Stamps. In the second year of follow- 
up, New Hope’s effect on income for this group was a reduction of $1,148, or 7.5 percent. 

The evaluation includes a “Child and Family Study” (CFS) of family dynamics and 
outcomes for children. Focusing on sample members with children aged 3-12 at the two-year 
follow-up — 89.8 percent of whom were women, and 69.4 percent of whom were receiving 
AFDC at enrollment — this study found evidence that New Hope increased the use of center- 
based child care and other structured out-of-school activities. Among those employed full time at 
random assignment. New Hope increased the quality of parent-child interactions. This may 
reflect participants’ greater ability to achieve a sustainable balance between work and parenting 
by cutting down on long work hours. 

To capture possible effects on participants’ children, the CFS obtained permission to sur- 
vey teachers of these children. From the teacher reports, it appears that New Hope had substantial 
positive effects on the classroom behavior, school performance, and social competence of chil- 
dren in the sample. These effects occurred primarily for boys, who also showed less problem be- 
havior and higher educational and occupational expectations than boys in the control group. 



^In discussions of impacts, “increases” and “decreases” refer to differences between the program and control 
groups, not to changes over time in outcomes for the program group. 
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This report has important implications for policjonakers and program developers who are 
concerned with improving the lives of low-income working families. The analyses show that a 
package of earnings supplements, health and child care benefits, and full-time job opportunities 
can substantially increase the work effort, earnings, and income of those who are willing to work 
full time, but need assistance to do so. Such effects are not limited to nonworkers and welfare 
recipients, but extend to many different groups of low-income people. 

On the other hand, the analyses show that earnings supplements may lead to modest re- 
ductions in work effort among those already working full time or more than full time. Interest 
ingly. New Hope shows that such reductions can be kept to a minimum and can actually benefit 
the families involved to the extent that these reductions limit excessive overtime or multiple jobs. 

Finally, the New Hope evaluation shows how modest changes in income, employment, 
and family resources can have significant effects on noneconomic outcomes, such as family well- 
being and child outcomes. A narrow focus on economic outcomes may understate the effects of 
interventions like New Hope, whose benefits extend beyond those outcomes. 



The New Hope Project 

New Hope offered low-income workers in two areas of Milwaukee an opportunity to use 
a comprehensive set of integrated program services, designed to address longstanding problems 
associated with the low-wage labor market and delivered in a small-scale, friendly, and respectful 
environment. The program had broad eligibility rules, applying to any adult in the target areas 
(two zip codes) whose income was below 150 percent of the federal poverty level and who was 
willing to work full time. It was not limited to welfare recipients or families with children. The 
program had four components, which could be used separately or in any combination suiting 
program participants. For persons who worked at least 30 hours a week. New Hope provided the 
following: 



• Earnings supplements, which were designed to complement the state and 
federal Earned Income Credits (EICs) — refundable tax credits for low- 
income working families — in order to raise the income of full-time workers 
to the poverty level. In designing the structure of these supplements, program 
developers tried to make sure that additional work effort or higher wages 
would always increase participants’ overall income. This was done by reduc- 
ing the proportion of each additional dollar earned that is lost to taxes or re- 
duced benefits. In other words, program participants were able to keep more 
of their earnings gains, giving them an incentive to increase their hours of 
work and look for better-paying jobs. At the same time, the supplements 
raised their income to the poverty level. On average, the 78.0 percent of pro- 
gram group members who received any earnings supplements received $1,165 
over the two-year follow-up period. (The average for all participants was 
$911.) 

• Affordable health insurance, which was available to any participant who did 
not already have access to such coverage through an employer or government- 
provided health plan. Lack of such insurance is a continuing source of concern 
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for low-wage workers, one they often cite as an impediment to their trying to 
leave welfare for work. New Hope required a copayment, increasing with in- 
come. This service was used by 47.6 percent of participants. (New Hope spent 
an average of $1,464 per program group member over two years.) 

e Child care subsidies, which were available to parents of children under age 
13. The cost of child care is a major concern to low-income workers and their 
families. Although there are public child care subsidies for welfare recipients 
who go to work, the programs that provide these subsidies sometimes have 
long waiting lists. Low-income workers who have not recently received wel- 
fare have an even harder time accessing such subsidized child care. New Hope 
allowed participants to find their own licensed child care arrangements and 
then paid most of the expenses involved (the copay increased with a family’s 
income). This service was used by 27.9 percent of New Hope participants 
(38.8 percent of program group members with children). (New Hope spent an 
average of $2,376 per participant over two years.) 

For those willing to work 30 hours a week, but unable to find such full-time employment. 
New Hope provided: 

• Community service jobs (CSJs), which were wage-paying positions with lo- 
cal nonprofit organizations, available to those who wanted to work full time, 
but could not find a full-time job on their own. CSJs were not automatic: Par- 
ticipants had to apply for them and could lose their CSJ if their attendance or 
performance on the job was poor. Each CSJ was limited to six months in du- 
ration, but participants could work in CSJs for a total of 12 months. CSJs were 
used by 32.0 percent of all participants. On average, participants who worked 
in a CSJ earned $3,000 during the two-year follow-up period. (The average for 
all participants was $945.) 



Program Context 

The New Hope evaluation unfolds in the context of rapidly changing labor markets and 
welfare environments, both in Milwaukee and across the United States. In many ways, the New 
Hope Project foreshadowed some of these changes, and in some instances it directly influenced 
state and local welfare policy. During the years covered by this evaluation, active social policy 
and a generally vibrant economy combined to make work easier to find and more rewarding for 
many low-income people in Wisconsin. Since New Hope was first conceived, unemployment in 
Milwaukee County has fallen from 6.5 percent to as low as 3.6 percent, the minimum wage has 
increased from $4.25 to $5.15, and the state and federal EIC programs have been expanded 
twice. Since the end of the two-year follow-up period covered in this report, state Medicaid pro- 
grams are being expanded to include low-income working adults even if they do not receive 
public assistance. 

At the same time, the state’s welfare system has been dismantled, replaced with a work- 
based system of public assistance called Wisconsin Works (W-2). It began during the last four 
months of the period covered in this report. More relevant to the findings presented here was a 



program preceding W-2, entitled Pay for Performance, which required work and work-related 
activities of every welfare recipient in Wisconsin. All these changes in state welfare policy took 
place within the larger context of federal welfare reform. The landmark 1996 federal welfare law 
ended the 60-year-old Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program and its enti- 
tlement to cash welfare assistance, placed a five-year limit on most families’ receipt of federally 
funded cash welfare, and required states to place an increasing share of their caseload in work or 
work-related activities. States now have major responsibility for designing programs for the poor, 
and they receive block grants of federal Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
funds. 

The Milwaukee economy, and the policy changes that affect the supports available to 
members of both the program and control groups, makes this a conservative test of New Hope. 
The changes have diminished the difference between what New Hope offers and what is avail- 
able outside New Hope, making it more difficult for the project to create a net difference. 



Policy Lessons: What Can We T.earn from New Hope? 

The New Hope Project offers an opportunity to learn about relevant and innovative ap- 
proaches to the ongoing problems of low-income workers. Following are some of the questions 
that are particularly important in the current post-AFDC policy debate about helping families, 
supporting work, and increasing self-sufficiency: 

• With supports that make work pay, will low-income people work their 

way out of poverty? How much will various incentives induce people to 
work? Is the problem that people need some support, or are they just unable or 
unwilling to work? 

• Can such supports foster full-time work? Many low-income people work 
part time or intermittently. With better supports, will they work full time? 

• Is it possible to make work pay without reducing work effort? The New 
Hope program supplemented the earnings- of its participants, which in theory 
is a good way of providing financial support to low-income families because it 
rewards work instead of idleness. However, past research involving income 
subsidies for low-income workers (implemented without providing work in- 
centives like those in New Hope) has left a legacy of discouraging findings, 
showing that such subsidies reduced work effort. Could New Hope do better? 

• Should interventions like New Hope be targeted at those not already 
working full time? Inclusiveness was an important aspect of the New Hope 
program, seeking to serve not just welfare recipients or people with poor work 
histories. However, what is the price of inclusiveness? Does it dramatically 
increase program cost? Do those already employed benefit from the program? 

Does being inclusive have other benefits? 

• Does subsidized employment work? New Hope provided CSJs to partici- 
pants who could not find full-time work on their own. This is another prom- 
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ising approach to helping low-income workers who may have a hard time 
finding their way into the labor market. But does it work? Do these jobs in- 
crease employment or do they just offer an easy alternative for people who 
otherwise would have found a regular job on their own? Did they set up and 
maintain a pool of public service jobs that are more than make work ? 

• How much do health insurance and child care subsidies matter? New 
Hope offered health insurance and child care subsidies. The need for these 
services is widely documented and proclaimed. But would low-income work- 
ers use them? Would they appreciate these benefits as making a difference in 
their lives? 

• How important is the nature of staff-participant interactions? New Hope 
operated on a small scale and was based in the target areas it served. Staff de- 
veloped a more positive relationship with participants and interacted with 
them more frequently than is typical in welfare offices. Does such an approach 
affect the quality of program operations and the use of program services? 

• If more people work and their income increases, is their family life im- 
proved? Poverty and low-wage work can be stressful for families. Is it possi- 
ble to improve family life by supporting employment and increasing available 
income? Could increased employment have negative consequences for family 
well-being? 

• How do make-work-pay policies affect children? The American public 
wants those parents who can work to do so. But the public remains concerned 
about the children in poor families. How might these children be affected by 
policies that support work? 



Limitations of This Evaluation 

In this demonstration, the New Hope offer was available to program participants along- 
side the existing welfare system. While New Hope designers thought of the program as an alter- 
native to this system, many participants continued to use public assistance or Medicaid, either 
along with or instead of New Hope benefits. Therefore, the demonstration does not fully answer 
the question: What if we replaced the current welfare system with a work-based set of supports 
like those available in New Hope? Rather, it addresses the question: What if we added the sup- 
ports available in New Hope on top of existing policies and programs? In addition, the demon- 
stration provides a definitive answer to that question only for persons like the volunteers who 
enrolled in New Hope and who live in labor markets like Milwaukee. 



Theory and Expectations 

The design of the New Hope program was guided both by practical consideration of the 
challenges facing low-income workers and by theoretical expectations about how people respond 
to financial incentives. As mentioned above. New Hope was targeted primarily at specific prob- 
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lems inherent in the low-wage labor market, such as “poverty wages,” lack of health care cover- 
age, intermittent unemployment, and lack of good, affordable child care. However, as the pro- 
gram was being developed, the expected behavioral responses of those who would benefit from 
program services were very much part of the discussion. As noted above, prior evaluations of 
other interventions targeted at low-income workers had found that income subsidies could sig- 
nificantly reduce the work effort of some workers, even if the same programs enticed others to 
seek employment. This phenomenon, discussed more extensively in Chapter 4 of the report, is 
potentially costly to society and to participants. In the case of New Hope, these considerations 
led program designers to limit benefits to those working at least 30 hours a week. This ensured 
that any reductions in work effort would be small, and it also provided an added incentive to 
those not already working full time to make an effort to reach a higher level of employment. 

The goals and expectations of program designers were not limited to participants’ earn- 
ings and income. In addition to those “economic” outcomes, they targeted other aspects of par- 
ticipants’ lives, including their access to health insurance and affordable child care and their 
overall financial situation. By guaranteeing a full-time job and by supplementing participants’ 
earnings. New Hope was expected to reduce the stress and financial worries that are common 
among low-income workers. By allowing some workers to reduce overtime and drop second 
jobs, the program might free up more of their time for personal development and family time. 
And by exposing sample members’ children to subsidized, good-quality child care and after- 
school care, the program might improve their well-being and school readiness, just as the ex- 
pected increase in family income and greater financial stability might benefit these children. 



Data, Samples, and Research Methods 

This report relies on a number of data sources for its estimates of New Hope’s effects. All 
in all, 1,357 applicants to the program were included in the study and randomly assigned to pro- 
gram or control group status: 678 to the program group and 679 to the control group. For each of 
these sample members, the researchers collected two years of earnings data from unemployment 
insurance (UI) records and AFDC, Food Stamp, and Medicaid data from other state databases.'* 
These administrative data were augmented with information collected from a two-year follow-up 
survey. This survey covered details on employment histories, job characteristics, and additional 
income sources. It also measured material hardship, access to health care, and sample members’ 
feelings about their financial situations, job security, and, in the case of program group members, 
their experiences with the New Hope program. 

Although all program and control group members were approached for this survey, some 
could not be found and others refused to participate, leaving a sample of 1,086 for analyses in- 
volving survey questions. 



The researchers supplemented the administrative data on earnings, welfare receipt, and program participation 
with data from the State of Wisconsin on use of the state and federal EIC. Aggregate EIC data (provided in groups 
of 15 to protect individual confidentiality) were used to approximate individual EIC benefits, which constitute an 
increasingly important source of work-related income for low- wage workers. 



For the 678 program group members, data from the New Hope management information 
system (MIS) were added to the administrative and survey data. These MIS data cover participa- 
tion in the program, use of program benefits, and earnings from CSJs. Administrative data from 
New Hope were also used to estimate program costs. 

The analyses of child and family outcomes rely mostly on an expanded version of the 
two-year survey, conducted in respondents’ homes. Special age-appropriate modules were added 
to the survey to be administered to respondents’ children. The Child and Family Study (CFS) 
survey was targeted at 745 adult sample members and completed by 591. In many cases, more 
than one child per family was included in the study, resulting in a sample of 927 children for 
most analyses. 

Finally, if children were in school, their teachers were sent a questionnaire (with permis- 
sion and assistance from the children’s parents) which contained a number of scales measuring 
behavior and performance in school. These assessments are a primary source of data on relevant 
child outcomes; they are available for 420 children in the study. 

Most analyses presented in this report identify program effects using straightforward 
comparisons of outcomes for program and control group members. Because sample members 
were randomly assigned to either the program group (and thus eligible to participate in New 
Hope) or the control group (not eligible), the only systematic difference between the two groups 
is the assignment of program group members to New Hope. This means that any differences in 
outcomes measured at follow-up are attributable to the New Hope program; as noted earlier, such 
differences are called the program’s “impacts.” 



Program Implementation and Context 

• New Hope was implemented successfully and delivered benefits and 
services to those who qualified. Some participants did not access benefits 
as often as they could have, either because they did not fully understand 
the program procedures or chose not to report their earnings each month 
as required. 

Implementing a program like New Hope poses important challenges to program develop- 
ers, managers, and staff. The New Hope program was designed around a set of complex rules 
centered on the requirement that participants work 30 hours a week on average to qualify for 
program benefits; they were required to submit wage stubs monthly, which then were incorpo- 
rated into a management information system for calculation and distribution of benefits. New 
Hope program staff were successful in developing such a system and implementing it in a real- 
world setting. Participants were paid their benefits on time. In interviews, participants expressed 
their satisfaction with New Hope, comparing the program favorably with other employment and 
welfare programs they had experienced. They consistently rated the support received from proj- 
ect reps as “what they liked best” about New Hope. 

However, New Hope staff and management did experience some difficulty in getting 
participants to understand and follow program rules, Many participants did not maximize their 
use of program benefits because they failed to comply with these rules, falling short of the re- 
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quired work hours or neglecting to submit required documentation. Participants also occasionally 
expressed dismay at the month-to-month variation in benefit levels, which was a function of 
sometimes small month-to-month changes in earnings or in the number of pay periods in a 
month. The fact that participants had to “renew” their commitment to the program monthly 
(because they were required to hand in their pay stubs) may have led some to leave New Hope 
even when they were still eligible for benefits. Staff also had difficulty getting participants to 
make full use of the EIC, which is an integral part of the New Hope benefit calculations. It is 
likely that some of this confusion would not occur if New Hope was an ongoing, widely avail- 
able program. 

• People’s initial experience with New Hope differed depending on their 
employment status at the time they enrolled. Those employed full time 
could receive benefits immediately, but those not employed full time were 
more focused on finding a job or increasing their hours. 

New Hope’s requirement that participants work 30 hours a week made their initial pro- 
gram experience dependent on their employment status. About one-third of program participants 
entered the study working full time, attracted by the financial benefits and help with health and 
child care. Program staff would explain the program rules to participants and help them access 
health insurance and child care benefits. The remaining two-thirds of participants experienced a 
different initial contact, which was focused on their need to find a full-time job. After a job 
search of eight weeks, these participants would have access to the program’s CSJ component. In 
the meantime, project reps would give them job leads and advice on how to get a job. Thus, these 
participants would be more likely to actually experience a change in their initial employment 
status, either finding a job if they were not working or finding a full-time job if they were work- 
ing part time. 

• The New Hope program operated in two inner-city target areas with high 
rates of poverty and limited economic opportunities. However, the re- 
gional economy was healthy and other changes in the environment also 
promoted work among low-income residents of Milwaukee. 

A neighborhood survey conducted in New Hope’s target areas before the program began 
found high rates of poverty and a large contingent of low-income workers who could have been 
eligible for New Hope if it had operated on a larger scale. Analyses of job opportunities found 
most openings to be dispersed in the suburbs surrounding Milwaukee, either difficult or impossi- 
ble to access without a car. Many positions also required post-secondary educational credentials, 
which few low-income residents in New Hope’s target areas had. Nevertheless, the Milwaukee 
economy was generally very good during New Hope’s implementation, making it relatively easy 
for many participants to find and maintain full-time employment. 

As discussed earlier, the welfare environment was changing rapidly during the time of 
this study. General Assistance (cash welfare for low-income adults who do not have dependent 
children) was eliminated and welfare rolls were reduced through new welfare-to-work programs 
like Pay for Performance. New federal legislation eliminated the AFDC program, replacing it 
with TANF, whose incarnation in Wisconsin (labeled Wisconsin Works, or W-2) took effect, 
however, near the end of the two-year follow-up period covered in this report. Changing welfare 
rules and attitudes together with an improving economy caused increasing numbers of welfare 
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recipients to leave the rolls and enter employment, offering both New Hope participants and 
control group members a substantial incentive to work. 



Use of Program Services 

• A large majority of those assigned to New Hope (79.2 percent) received 
program benefits, but few received such benefits every month and for 
many participants program benefits were limited in scope and duration. 

The design of the New Hope offer directly influenced, and often limited, the use of pro- 
gram benefits. First, the offer was extended only to those willing and able to work at least 30 
hours a week. If, for any reason, a participant could or did not want to comply with this require- 
ment, his or her eligibility for program benefits may have been interrupted (project reps did con- 
tinue to extend help and support).^ Second, the value of benefits was linked to participants’ in- 
come and decreased substantially as their income approached 200 percent of the poverty level for 
their family, or $30,000 a year, whichever was hi^er. At that point, earnings supplements were 
quite small, and copayments for health care and child care were larger. Third, three of the four 
primary benefits (health insurance, child care, and CSJs) were useful only to a subset of partici- 
pants. For example, participants with Medicaid or free employer-provided health insurance did 
not need New Hope’s health' coverage or its contribution to employee copayments; those with 
steady employment (or good job-seeking skills) did not need CSJs; and those without children 
had no use for New Hope’s child care subsidy. Consequently, the program allowed participants 
to use the components they needed when they were ready to use them. 

The consequences of this approach for participation patterns are presented in Table 1, 
which shows that 79.2 percent of program group members used any financial program benefit, 
with almost all of them (78.0 percent of program group members) receiving at least one earnings 
supplement.® In contrast, only 47.6 percent used New Hope’s health plan (or received help in 
paying an employee copay), and only 27.9 percent used child care assistance. About a third of all 
program group members (32.0 percent) worked in a CSJ. Program rules and variation in partici- 
pant needs affected not only overall benefit use rates, but also the length of time that participants 
used New Hope’s services. The table shows that those who received any financial benefit did so 
for an average of only 10.8 of the 24 months of follow-up. 

Comparing program benefits across the two employment subgroups defined above shows 
that those employed full time at random assignment received more benefits than those not so 
employed, reflecting the fact that the former group could begin receiving benefits immediately, 
while the latter group had to secure a 30-hour-a-week job first. Also, more participants among 
those not employed full time at random assignment experienced significant obstacles to em- 
ployment, preventing them from ever meeting the 30-hour requirement (or working in a CSJ). 



^Also, health insurance could be extended for a month if participants lost their job and were actively looking for 
a new one. Similarly, participants who lost a job would be provided with three hours of child care per day for up to 
three weeks, as long as they were actively looking for work. After three weeks, they were eligible for a CSJ. 

*A11 the tables in this Executive Summary summarize more detailed information given in the main body of the 
report. For additional measures and analytical details, see the tables in the full report. 
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Table 1 

The New Hope Project 

Financial Benefit Use Within 24 Months After Random Assignment 



New Hope Benefit 


Ever Received 
New Hope Benefit (%) 


Average Number of Months 
That Users of a Benefit 
Received That Benefit 


Earnings supplement 


78.0 


9.0 


Health insurance 


47.6 


8.7 


Child care 


27.9 


11.5 


Any of the above 


79.2 


10.8 


Worked in CSJs 


32.0 


6.1 


Sample size 


678 





In analyzing these figures, it may appear that New Hope’s effect on participants’ lives 
was less profound than it could have been. However, that is not necessarily the case. First, it is 
important to consider the program’s effects on participants’ behavior even if they did not receive 
an earnings supplement or child care assistance in a particular month. If, for some reason, par- 
ticipants failed to work 30 hours a week or were not “ready” for full-time work. New Hope still 
offered them an incentive to continue pursuing full-time employment, an incentive that was 
backed up by a CSJ when they needed it. If participants already had health insurance or child 
care arrangements, the availability of a reliable backup might offer some peace of mind. Second, 
New Hope’s project reps met with most participants on a regular basis. These meetings, and what 
they accomplished, are not reflected in the figures in Table 1, but the findings on social support 
shown in Table 7 suggest that the one-on-one support from project reps meant a great deal to 
participants. In fact, it may have been a key program component, setting New Hope apart from 
other programs and benefits available to low-income workers. 



Employment and Earnings 

• New Hope increased the work effort and earnings of those not already 
working full time. 

For the two-thirds of the sample not employed full time at random assignment. New 
Hope provided a clear positive incentive to work and to work longer hours. The lower panel of 
Table 2 shows that such an incentive can increase employment, especially when backed up with 
CSJs for those who need them. In the two years of follow-up. New Hope reduced by half the 
number of sample members who were never employed (from 13 percent for the control group to 
less than 6 percent for program group members), and it increased the number of quarters that 
these sample members were employed by 0.7 of a quarter and increased earnings by 13.2 percent 
($1,389). Both of these effects are substantial, especially given the high level of work effort 
among control group members. (Again, these data are for all sample members, including those 
with no employment or earnings.) 
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Not shown in the table is the extent to which CSJs contributed to these program effects. 
Although it is not possible to know how program group members would have responded to New 
Hope in the absence of CSJs, we do know that 32 percent worked in one and that CSJs contrib- 
uted $945 to participants’ average two-year earnings. This suggests that CSJs played an impor- 
tant role in bringing about New Hope’s impacts on employment and earnings. 

• New Hope did not change the rate of employment of those employed full 
time at random assignment, and while it does appear to have reduced 
earnings somewhat, this effect was not statistically significant. 

As pointed out above, New Hope offered different incentives to those who were em- 
ployed full time at random assignment and those who were not. One might expect those em- 
ployed full time to reduce their work effort in response to the increase in disposable income ex- 
perienced while in New Hope. On the other hand, imposing a 30-hour-a-week minimum on hours 
worked would limit any such reductions, and other New Hope services and guarantees might 
help these participants to stay employed full time throughout the follow-up period. 

The upper panel of Table 2, showing impacts on employment and earnings for this group, 
indicates that New Hope was moderately successful in preventing reductions in work effort 
among those employed full time at random assignment. The very high levels of employment in 
the control group make program-induced increases in employment very difficult to achieve. The 
estimated impacts on two-year earnings are negative for this group, but this reduction is not sta- 
tistically significant.’ It appears that New Hope’s supports may have slowed the growth in earn- 
ings of participants who were employed full time when they entered the program. 

• New Hope somewhat reduced hours worked by those employed full time 
at random assignment. It did so primarily by reducing the number of 
weeks in which these participants worked more than 40 hours. There 
were no statistically significant reductions in full-time work. 

The upper panel of Table 3 shows impacts on hours worked and on other job characteris- 
tics for those employed full time at random assignment. Aside from the program effects, it is 
noteworthy how high the average levels of work effort were in this subgroup. Members of the 
control group worked an average of almost 3,600 hours in the two years of follow-up, which 
translates into a weekly average of 34.6 and includes any periods of unemployment or part-time 
work. Thus, many control group members (and program group members) must have worked sub- 
stantially more than 35 hours a week when they worked. 

New Hope reduced hours worked by those employed full time at random assignment, 
mostly in the first year of follow-up and mostly by limiting overtime (and second jobs). In the 
first year of follow-up, program group members in this group worked 150 fewer hours than their 
counterparts in the control group, a reduction of 8.1 percent. 



’a “statistically significant” result is one that has less than a 10 percent probability of having occurred simply 
by chance and not as a result of the program. 
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Table 2 



The New Hope Project 

Two-Year Impacts on Employment and Earnings 



Outcome 


Program 

Groun 


Control 

Gtqud 


Difference 

rimpacO 


Employed Full Time at Random Assignment 




Ever employed (%) 


Year 1 


97.2 


94.7 


2.5 


Year 2 


94.4 


91.8 


2.6 


Both years 


98.4 


97.3 


1.1 


Never employed (%) 


1.6 


2.7 


-1.1 


Number of quarters employed 


Year 1 


3.5 


3.4 


0.1 


Year 2 


3.3 


3.3 


0.0 


Both years 


6.9 


6.7 


0.2 


Earnings ($) 


Year 1 


10,227 


10,480 


-253 


Year 2 


10,662 


11,550 


-889 


Both years 


20,889 


22,030 


-1,142 



Sample size 



Not Employed Full Time at Random Assignment 




Ever employed (%) 


Year 1 


87.8 


77.9 


g g ♦♦♦ 


Year 2 


83.3 


76.7 


6.6 ♦♦♦ 


Both years 


94.1 


86.9 


7.2 ♦♦♦ 


Never employed (%) 


5.9 


13.1 


_j 2 ♦♦♦ 


Number of quarters employed 


Year 1 


2.8 


2.3 


0.5 ♦♦♦ 


Year 2 


2.7 


2.5 


0.2 ♦♦ 


Both years 


5.5 


4.8 


0.7 ♦♦♦ 


Earnings ($) 


Year 1 


5,295 


4,380 


916 *** 


Year 2 


6,602 


6,129 


473 


Both years 


11,898 


10,509 


1,389 ** 


Samole size 


m 


476 





NOTE: Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent, ** = 5 percent, 
and * = 10 percent. 
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As expected, given New Hope’s program rules, there was no reduction in the number of 
people who worked at least 30 hours a week. There were also no statistically significant reduc- 
tions in the number of people working at least 40 hours a week. However, program participants 
were less likely to work more than 40 hours in an average week. 

If one looks at job characteristics, it appears that the jobs held at follow-up by program 
group members employed full time at random assignment might not have been as good as those 
held by control group members. The average hourly wage at follow-up was 46^ lower for pro- 
gram group members than for control group members, an effect that may be related to the reduc- 
tion in overtime, but may also reflect program group members working in CSJs (which pay only 
minimum wage). In addition, control group members had more fringe benefits than program 
group members, possibly a result of the fact that New Hope provided health insurance, reducing 
participants’ incentive to find a job that provided it.* 

• New Hope increased hours worked by those not employed full time at 
random assignment. This effect is a combination of nonworkers becoming 
employed and others increasing their hours to meet the 30 -hour mini- 
mum to receive benefits. 

Program effects on hours worked among those not employed full time at random assign- 
ment were substantial in both years of follow-up. Overall, hours of work were increased by 285, 
or 12.1 percent (lower panel of Table 3). This was achieved by reducing the number of months 
with no work from 9.2 to 7.9 and reducing the number of months with some, but fewer than 30, 
weekly hours worked from 3.4 to 2.4. These effects represent a shift in the work patterns of these 
sample members, brought on to some extent by participation in CSJs. 

There were no statistically significant program effects on characteristics of the jobs held 
by those not employed full time at random assignment. 

• Among those not employed full time at random assignment, the strongest 
earnings effects were found for participants with only one of a number of 
potential barriers to employment. 

A further breakdown of the group that was not employed full time at random assignment 
revealed a pattern of program impacts that depended on the number of potential employment bar- 
riers that participants had, such as having limited work experience, having very young children, 
or lacking an educational credential. New Hope program participants best able to translate pro- 
gram benefits into sustained earnings increases came into the program with one potential barrier 
to employment. The program made less of a difference for those with none of the potential barri- 
ers or those who had two or more. This pattern of findings (not shown in tables) suggests limits 
to the New Hope model, which may be less necessary for some participants and not strong 
enough for others. 



*It is possible that New Hope participants did not always fully understand the survey question asking them 
about the availability of employer-provided health benefits. These participants may have had access to employer- 
provided benefits, but may have chosen to use New Hope-provided health insurance instead. In that case, they may 
have incorrectly indicated in the survey that they did not have employer-provided health benefits. This, in turn, 
would have caused the reduction in employer-provided health insurance to appear larger than it was. 
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Table 3 



The New Hope Project 

Two-Year Impacts on Other Employment Outcomes 





Program 


Control 


Difference 


Outcome 


Group 


Group 


ilmoacD 


Employed Full Time 


at Random Assignment 






Total hours worked 








Year 1 


1,712 


1,862 


-150 ** 


Year 2 


1,706 


1,744 


-38 


Both years 


3,41 1 


3,598 


-187 


Number of months with weekly 








hours worked: 








Below 30 


5.7 


5,4 


0,4 


Above 40 


in 


4,3 


-1,6 ** 


Above 50 


. 0,9 


2,0 


-1.0 ** 


Hourly wage of last job ($) 


7.28 


1.14 


-0.46 ** 


Job benefits (%) 








Paid sick days 


43.9 


42.8 


1.1 


Paid vacation 


55,1 


63,9 


-8.8 * 


Health plan/insurance 


37.4 


53.5 


-16.1 *** 


Pension 


32.3 


35.2 


-2.9 


Samole size 


LM 


162 




Not Employed Full Tim 


\e at Random Assignment 




Total hours worked 








Year 1 


1,221 


1,069 


152 ** 


Year 2 


1,414 


1,288 


126 ** 


Both years 


2,640 


2,355 


285 *** 


Number of months with weekly 








hours worked: 








Below 30 


10,3 


12.6 


-2.3 *** 


Above 40 


2.6 


2.6 


0.0 


Above 50 


1.1 


1.0 


0.1 


Hourly wage of last job ($) 


6.99 


7.08 


-0.09 


Job benefits (%) 








Paid sick days 


29,3 


24.9 


4,4 


Paid vacation 


39.1 


33.9 


5.2 


Health plan/insurance 


32.4 


27.3 


5.1 


Pension 


20.2 


17.3 


2.9 


Sample size 





366 





NOTE: Statistical significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent, ** = 5 percent, and * = 
10 percent. 
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» New Hope’s effects on employment and earnings showed similar patterns 
across a wide range of subgroups and did not vary between the two target 
areas served by the program. 

In addition to the subgroups defined by employment status at random assignment, pro- 
gram effects were examined for people varying in family status, gender, ethnicity, welfare receipt 
at random assignment, and target area. None of these analyses showed significant variation in 
impacts. This implies that New Hope’s effects were widespread and not limited to a single group 
or target area. (These analyses are not shown in tables.) 



Welfare Receipt. Income, and Material Well-Being 

• Overall, New Hope participants did not receive fewer AFDC and Food 
Stamp benefits than their counterparts in the control group. However, in 
the second year of follow-up those employed full time at random assign- 
ment experienced larger reductions in their receipt of public assistance 
than control group members. 

New Hope was not designed or operated as a “welfare-to-work” program, although it was 
billed as an alternative to welfare for working poor families; that is, the program did not empha- 
size typical welfare-to-work services, such as job club and job training. Although program de- 
signers expected to find indirect effects on welfare receipt by increasing sample members earn- 
ings or income, pursuit of such effects was not part of the original program design. New Hope 
program group members who were receiving welfare continued to be subject to any mandates 
imposed by the welfare department, such as those in the Pay for Performance program. 

One might expect to see reductions in the receipt of AFDC and Food Stamps as a conse- 
quence of the increases in earnings discussed above. However, this pattern of impacts was not 
found. Both program and control group members received substantially reduced public assistance 
during the follow-up period. But rather than further reducing welfare receipt among those not 
employed full time at random assignment (the group experiencing impacts on earnings), the pro- 
gram accelerated transitions from welfare for those who were employed full time, and only dur- 
ing the second year of follow-up. Table 4 shows that in the second year those employed full time 
at random assignment received $445 less in AFDC benefits (a reduction of 37.7 percent) and 
$274 less in Food Stamps (a reduction of 23.5 percent). 

Thus, rather than reducing welfare receipt through increased employment, it seems that 
New Hope effected such reductions by offering those who were close to leaving welfare anyway 
alternative sources of support. In other words, to some extent New Hope’s supplements and in- 
kind benefits replaced welfare and Food Stamps for these families. 
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Table 4 



The New Hope Project 

Two-Year Impacts on Receipt of AFDC and Food Stamps 



Outcome 


Program 

OrouD 


Control 
Gmuo 


Difference 

flmoacrt 


Employed Full Time at Random Assignment 




Number of months receiving AFDC 


Year 1 


3.3 


3.4 


-0.1 


Year 2 


1.9 


2.6 


1 

p 

bo 

« 

« 


Both years 


5.2 


6.0 


-0.9 


Amount of AFDC received ($) 


Year 1 


1,341 


1,396 


-56 


Year 2 


736 


1,181 


-445 ** 


Both years 


2,077 


2,578 


-501 


Number of months receiving 
Food Stamps 


Year 1 


5.0 


5.3 


-0.3 


Year 2 


3.5 


4.5 


-1.0 ** 


Both years 


8.5 


9.8 


-1.3 * 


Amount of Food Stamps received ($) 


Year 1 


1,238 


1,305 


-67 


Year 2 


893 


1,167 


-274 ** 


Both years 


2,131 


2,473 


-341 



Sample size ZJA 2M. 



Not Employed Full Time at Random Assignment 




Number of months receiving AFDC 


Year 1 


5.9 


5.9 


0.0 


Year 2 


3.9 


3.6 


0.3 


Both years 


9.8 


9.5 


0.3 


Amount of AFDC received ($) 


Year 1 


2,951 


2,962 


-11 


Year 2 


1,716 


1,690 


26 


Both years 


4,668 


4,652 


15 


Number of months receiving 
Food Stamps 


Year 1 


lA 


7.5 


-0.1 


Year 2 


5.6 


5.2 


0.4 


Both years 


13.0 


12.7 


0.3 


Amount of Food Stamps received ($) 


Year 1 


1,827 


1,837 


-10 


Year 2 


1,418 


1,242 


176 ** 


Both years 


3,245 


3,079 


167 


Samole size 


459 


415 





NOTE: Statistical significance levels are indicated as = 1 percent, •• = 5 percent, and 
* = 10 percent. 
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One might have expected to see reductions in welfare receipt tied to increased work effort 
for those not employed full time at random assignment, but no such reductions materialized. (In 
fact, New Hope increased the amount of Food Stamps received by this subgroup in the second 
year of follow-up, a program effect that is difficult to explain.) The lack of reduction in welfare 
receipt in this group may be due to changes in welfare rules that would have delayed or pre- 
vented such reductions — for example, increased earnings disregards, which allow people to earn 
more without having their welfare grant reduced. On the other hand, all participants and control 
group members volunteered to enroll in New Hope, expressing their ability and willingness to 
work full time. This means that many would have left welfare anyway, limiting New Hope’s ef- 
fects on this outcome. 

• New Hope caused a modest increase in sample members’ income, an ef- 
fect that was concentrated among those not employed full time at random 
assignment. 

One of New Hope’s primary goals was to increase the income of low-wage workers and 
to reduce poverty among them. Table 5 documents the extent to which the program met this goal, 
focusing on two-year cash income and Food Stamps for the full sample and the two employment 
subgroups. The table shows that by increasing and supplementing earnings. New Hope increased 
both “eamings-related income” (income directly tied to one’s earnings) and total income. How- 
ever, these effects were modest for the full sample, representing increases of $1,718 and $1,611 
for eamings-related income and total income, respectively. This represents 10.8 and 7.1 percent 
of the income available to these participants in the absence of New Hope (as captured by the 
control group). 

The subgroup breakdown shows that all of this effect is concentrated among those not 
employed full time at random assignment, for whom there was a more substantial increase in to- 
tal income of $2,645 (11.8 percent), mostly resulting from an increase of $2,450 in eamings- 
related income (20.3 percent). No such effects were found for those working full time at random 
assignment, who actually lost some income in the second year owing to the aforementioned re- 
ductions in receipt of AFDC and Food Stamps. 

• By supplementing earnings, New Hope increased the number of sample 
members whose employment yielded enough income to lift their family 
out of poverty. 

Another way to look at New Hope’s effects on income is to focus on sample members’ 
ability to rise above the poverty line using only their own earnings and benefits directly con- 
nected to their work (EIC and New Hope earnings supplements). Ultimately, this outcome best 
captures New Hope’s underlying philosophy; making work pay so that full-time workers would 
not be poor. Table 6 summarizes the program’s effects on this poverty measure for the two em- 
ployment subgroups. For the program group as a whole (not shown in the table). New Hope in- 
creased the number of participants whose eamings-related income was above the federal poverty 
line for their family by 5.6 percentage points in year 1 and by 7.8 percentage points in year 2. 
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Table 5 



The New Hope Project 

Two-Year Impacts on Income from Selected Sources 



Outcome 


Program 

Group 


Control 

Group 


Difference 

rimnacti 




Full Sample 






In year 1 , income from ($) 


Earnings 


6,833 


6,250 


583 ♦♦ 


EIC benefits 


893 


881 


12 


Earnings supplement 


483 


0 


484 n/a 


Eamings-related income^ 


8,210 


7,130 


1,080 ♦♦♦ 


AFDC 


2,450 


2,482 


-32 


Food Stamps 


1,643 


1,674 


-31 


All of the above 


12,303 


11,287 


1,016 ♦♦♦ 


In year 2, income from ($) 


Earnings 


7,862 


7,799 


63 


EIC benefits 


1,170 


1,022 


149 ** 


Earnings supplement 


425 


0 


425 n/a 


Eamings-related income^ 


9,457 


8,818 


639 * 


AFDC 


1,427 


1,519 


-92 


Food Stamps 


1,262 


1,213 


49 


All of the above 


12,145 


11,551 


595 



Sample size ^ 676 



Employed Full Time at Random Assignment 




In year 1, income from ($) 


Earnings 


10,227 


10,480 


-253 


EIC benefits 


1,312 


1,369 


-57 


Earnings supplement 


630 


0 


630 n/a 


Eamings-related income^ 


12,169 


11,859 


310 


AFDC 


1,341 


1,396 


-56 


Food Stamps 


1,238 


1,305 


-67 


All of the above 


14,748 


14,561 


187 


In year 2, income from ($) 


Earnings 


10,662 


11,550 


-889 


EIC benefits 


1,358 


1,390 


-32 


Earnings supplement 


496 


0 


496 n/a 


Eamings-related income^ 


12,516 


12,946 


-429 


AFDC 


736 


1,181 


-445 ** 


Food Stamps 


893 


1,167 


-274 ** 


All of the above 


14,146 


15,294 


-1,148 * 


Sample size 


m 


m 





(continued) 
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